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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lectures on Anatomy, Surgery, and Pathology; including Observa- 
tions on the Nature and Treatment of Local Diseases. By John 
Abernethy, F.R.S. &c. &c. 12mo0, pp. 580. Second edit. Westley. 


Havine the other day made some observations suggested by the 
recent death of this eminent surgeon, it may not perhaps be unac- 
ceptable to some of our readers, if we take up the volume of his 
Lectures, delivered at St Bartholomew’s, a second edition of which 
has been recently published, for the purpose of making a few 
extracts. 

We will commence with the Lecturer’s account of a painful affec- 
tion of the nerves called tic douloureux, which appears to be a com- 
paratively new disease; at least he says there was no such thing 
“dreamt of in his time ;” and then follows a sly insinuation that 
the increase of diseases has kept pace with that of the doctors. 


‘ Tic DouLovrevx.—It was a rare thing, in the early part of my 
life, to see many cases of disease produced by increased vascular 
action, which are now common; and so it is with diseases depend- 
ing on an undue nervous action in a part; for I do not think there 
was such a thing as tic douloureuax ever dreamt of in my time. How 
this comes, I don’t know. There has been a great increase of 
medical men, it is true, of late years, but, upon my life, diseases 
have increased in proportion; that is a great comfort. As to the 
disease, it is attended with the most intense pain; there is no 
increased vascular action in the lip or cheek, for they look as usual ; 
there is no increased vascular action generally, nor any error in the 
absorbent system ; but, as to the pain, it is most excruciating; ah! 
often beyond endurance. I have seen people with this disease per- 
fectly free from pain one instant, and who, whilst talking or doing 
something else, io been suddenly seized with the most racking 
and excruciating pain imaginable. I remember one young woman 
in particular, who, when the paroxysms of pain came on, would tear 
handfuls of hair from her head, and required three strapping young 
men to hold her; so tormenting is the pain, so formidable are the 
effects which it produces! Well, it isa very curious disease ; and 
some persons have been led to divide the nerves of the part, but, I 
say, you might as well expect to cure a man with gout of the pain 
in his great toe, by dividing the nerves going to the toe, as to cure 
person of tic douloureux by the division of a nerve. In both cases 
the complaint is perfectly constitutional. You may see a person 
with gout who is almost unable to move with the pain ; but produce 
a shock on the nervous system, by telling him that the house is on 
fire, and he will scamper about like a lamplighter. As Smollett 
tells us, in one of his novels, of Captain Lismahago, who went into 
a house and cried out to an old gentleman with the gout, “ Mad 
dog, mad dog !” when he jumped up, and ran out of the house even 
into a pond of water opposite. 

‘In this complaint, one part alone is not affected ; the disease 
flies from one part to another, and the division of the nerves does 
no good. Can it be cured? Undoubtedly, if you can tranquillize 
the disorder of the nervous system. But how is this to be done ? 
Why, I don’t know, nor do I believe any body else knows. As I 
say to patients who call upon me with these kinds of affections, if 
I could quiet irritable nerves, strengthen weak ones, and regulate 
the distribution of the nervous energy, then I could cure all the 
diseases you would bring to me. This may be wrong, or let it be 
otherwise, I know of no other medium through{which these affec- 
tions can be cured, than that of the nervous system ; and, I believe, 
that if the patient be put on a rational plan of diet, and his diges- 
tive organs got into a right state, these affections will not come 
twice, at least if the patient remain in good health. I have seen 
many cases of this kind, and feel strongly convinced as to the truth 
of what I say. lonce lodged in the country during the summer, 
where I used to see a man go by the window every day, making all 
tle wry faces in the world, one day having the mouth and chin 
drawn up, another, like a “ Cheshire cat.” I wondered what all this 
meant. At last he called on me one day, because I suppose I was 
a London surgeon, to consult me. He was a respectable farmer, 
and a well educated man. He asked me whether it was possible for 
him to be cured? Most undoubtedly, I told him. Regulate your diet 
and bowels ; take a less quantity of wine than you have been accus- 
tomed to (for he was in comfortable circumstances) ; in short, keep 
your system as quiescent as possible. By attention to these circum- 





stunces he became quite well, as you will see by the following anec-' 





dote, which he afterwards told me:—“ I returned,” he said, “ to 
the country, (for he was a man of fortune, and farmed his own 
estate) and met a surgeon in the market, who had formerly at- 
tended me. I said to him, ‘ Doctor, I will buy sixpennyworth of 
pears, and lay you a bet that I eat my half of them before you will 
yours.’ ” hether he gained the bet or not I don’t know, but the 
surgeon was astonished, and said to him, “ I thought that you could 
not venture to eat pears.” To which he replied, “ Six weeks ago, 
I could sooner have done as Mucius Scevola did, thrust my right 
hand into the fire, than have taken a cold pear into my mouth.” 
Now, I have seen several cases of this kind. 

‘ The most severe case which I ever saw, was in a physician of 
this town, who suffered for many years the most excruciatin 
agonies, and at last died. The nerve was so cut about, that he sai 
himself, when he shaved, or was shaved, the skin was quite insen- 
sible. The pain in these cases is mostly produced in the trunk of 
the nerve, and not in the branches. I do not myself think division 
of these of any use, but rely on the constitutional treatment of the 
disease. 

‘I once divided a nerve in a lady’s finger for the tic douloureux. 
The pain was so great that she could not put her hand into her 
pocket ; she had cramps of the muscles, and spasms, and, in fact, I 
was afraid that she would have lock-jaw. The complaint continued 
for many years, gradually augmenting in severity, and I thought the 
case would justify the division of the nerve. The temperature of 
the arm was above the natural standard, the pain extended up the 
whole course of the radial nerve, but it began from the extreme 
point. I cut down on the nerve, exposed it, divided it, and took 
away three quarters of an inch of the nerve on the second joint of 
the finger. It was a long time before she was physiologist enough 
to find out that the division of the nerve had done her any good, 
for she had all the pain for some time after, as before the operation. 
The arm above the part where the nerve was divided was particu- 
larly sensible, and the pain was referred to the end of the finger. 
She became, however, a little better, the arm ined its natural 
temperature ; the pain subsided, and she lost all those general ner- 
vous feelings to which she had for so long a time been subject. But 
this unfortunate girl died a year afterwards of extensive disease in 
the abdominal viscera. Now I.say, that I have seen several cases 
of this kind, and I am convinced that the treatment of tic dou- 
loureux should be constitutional treatment, and such as is calcu- 
lated to allay the irritability of the nervous system. It seems to 
me as truly a constitutional disorder, as either gout or rheumatism. 
In the physician’s body, whose case I mentioned just now, no 
organic disease could be found in any part. In many cases which 
have been examined, no organic change could be found; the com- 
plaint consisted in functional derangement, and not in any structu- 
ral change.’ 


The following passage from another lecture, is of more general 
importance than may strike the reader at first sight; it derives also 
a particular interest just now, from its application to the case of the 
young Princess Victoria :— 


‘ Well, but about the mis-direction of weight ; that is, the weight 
not falling upon the arch of the foot, but falling on the ¢idial aspect 
of the leg and foot. , that’s a very bad thing indeed. There you 
see the internal ligaments are strained ; they are strained amazingly, 
and they elongate.—That is what you see very commonly in grow- 
ing lads, and particularly those who carry weights on their shoul- 
ders ; in bakers’ boys, for instance, you see the foot turned out, the 
internal muscles turned in, the knee—I do not know whether it is 
not called baker-knee’d or not—the knees a amcor to one 
another; so that it is of the utmost consequence to keep the 
weight of the body bearing on the astragalus and middle of the arch 
of the foot. You may say, hang these chaps, I do not care much 
about them; but I will tell you of a set o patients who you will 
care about: a young lady has her foot distorted, the muscles 
strained, and, as you will find, the round head of the astragalus 
coming out of the bed of the os naviculare ; if the foot is twisted 
out, it will necessarily bring the knee inward; and there is a case 
you will care about. Consulted by people of wealth and opulence, 
and distinction, ‘‘ How am I to do with my daughter; could you 
recommend irons, or what is to be done?” Now I say to them 
just this: “ I would recommend your daughter to observe how she 
walks, and to take care that the weight of her body rests on the 
middle of the arch of the foot. I would recommend her not to 
walk with her toes turned out, but with them as straight forward as 
she can, for that is one-of the things which gives cause to the 
weight to fall on the inside of the astragalus.” Iu general you 
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observe dancing ladies with their toes very much turned out, and I 
say, O, you must give up dancing, and do not turn og toes out 
at all. Then another thing to be attended to is, that you may 
heighten the inner quarter of Pe shoe, and that will help your 
weight to fall on the middle of the arch of your foot. You know 
that putting a strap round your shoe, and fastening that strap round 

our leg, is tantamount to the inner quarter of the shoe being 
heightened. If those things do not succeed in preventing the evil, 
why then you must have recourse to machinery, to irons, and so on; 
but I can tell you, after having seen a multitude of those cases, 
there was no necessity for irons at all, and by merely attending to 
those simple rules, and avoiding letting the weight rest where it 
ought not to have rested, they have grown up with ankles that were 
not materially wrong; the weight became transmitted to the astra- 
galus, very much as it ought to be.’—P. 311. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BROTHER. 
Wuew the Sun walks upon the blue sea waters, 





Smiling the shadows from yon purple hills, 

We pace this shore,—I and my brother here, 

Good Gerald. We arise with the shrill lark, 

And both unbind our brows from sullen dreams ; 

And then doth my dear brother, who hath worn 

His cheek all pallid with perpetual thought, 

Enrich me with sweet words, and oft a smile 

Wil) stray amidst his lessons, as he marks 

New wonder paint my cheek, or fondly reads 

Upon the burning page of my red eyes 

The truth reflected, which he casts on me :— 

For he is like the Sun,—giving me light, 

Pouring into the caves of my young brain, 

Knowledge from his bright fountains.—Thus it is 

I drink in the starry truth,—science and art, 

And Learning pale doth crown my thoughts with flowers, 
And Music waiteth on me sad and sweet, 

And great Imagination, for my sake, 

Lets loose her dreams and bids her wonders flow 

By me,—until I talk in poetry! ALCANZOR. 


GENERAL YERMOLOW. 





As this officer is reported to have revolted against the iniquitous 
Russian despot, our readers may be pleased to see the following 
account of him, from the Memoirs of his friend and fellow-patriot 
Don Juan Van Halen :— 

‘On the 5th at day-break, we commenced our march through a 
country, to the beauty and variety of which no pen could ever do 
justice ; and on the following day, towards evening, we approached 
Andreiewsky. Before reaching the city, the troops halted and sud- 


denly formed, when I found that the general-in-chief Yermolow had, | 


unaccompanied by any one, advanced on foot to meet this column. 


As all the troops of head-quarters, the officers on the staff, and the 
general-in-chief himself, were bivouacking before Andreiewsky, the 
battalions which had just arrived also pitched their tents there. I 
waited till the following day to present myself to the man whom I 
was most anxious to know; and meantime, profiting by the kind 
invitation of the major of one of the regiments with whom I came, 


I spent the night in his tent. 


©The cannon announced the dawn, and I then beheld from the 
camp, which stood on an elevated spot, one of the most splendid 
sights I had ever seen, formed on one side by Andreiewsky, and on 
the others by fertile vallies and picturesque mountains. The body 
of officers with whom I had performed the last stages of my 
journey, and myself, went to present ourselves to the general at six 
o’clock, the hour appointed on the proceding night for our visiting 
him. The tent of the general was what is called in the country a 
kivitka. It is in the form of a dome: the lower part is composed 
of a sort of trellis-work in wood, very light but solid, about five 
feet high ; the top is made of rather thick osiers ; and the whole is 
covered with a thick impenetrable cloth, manufactured in the coun- 


try. It had a door on one side, and a sliding window on the other 
Its diameter was between twenty-five and thirty feet. 


*On our drawing near, an aide-de-camp of Yermolow came out to 


meet us, and conducted us to tlie general’s kivitka, which was fur. 


nished with a camp-bed, a table, and two chairs. Yermolow 
embraced the chiefs and officers with whom he was acquainted, and 


LL 
who had made with him the last campaign against Napoleon, and 
afterwards addressed himself to the whole circle, in the middle of 
which he stood in that martial attitude by which he is so much dis- 
tinguished, entering at some length into the subject of the present 
war, and making humourous comparisons between the French cam. 
paign and that of the Caucasus, as well as on the diversity of objects 
offered by each. During his discourse, I observed the countenances 
of those by whom he was surrounded (among whom were officers 
of great merit), and it gave me pleasure to see that they were 
expressive of sincere attachment and respect; sentiments which, 
among the military class, are entertained only for those who, in the 
midst of bivouacs, lavish the noblest sacrifices to their country, 

*‘Yermolow appeared to be about forty years of age. He isa 
very tall man, but well proportioned; has a vigorous constitution, 
and an animated countenance, the expression of which at once 
stamps him as a man of superior mind. When he received us, he 
wore a military frock-coat with a red standing collar, epaulettes, and 
the riband of the order of St George at the button-hole. On his 
bed lay a sabre, and a foraging cap, which completed his usual cam- 
yaign dress. When the officers retired, he motioned me to remain. 
| had observed him sufficiently to be convinced that I might dis- 

nse with delivering my letters of recommendation to him, unless 
Se himself alluded to them. The general, after congratulating me 
on my safe arrival, and welcoming me to head-quarters, entered 
upon the subject of my regiment, which he represented as being in 
the best possible condition, though in a state of inactivity, owing to 
the kind of warfare in which his army was at present engaged, ina 
mountainous country, where no regular cavalry troops could be 
employed to advantage, the country itself furnishing such horsemen 
as they stood in need of. I expressed a wish to render myself more 
useful, and took my leave of him, having first received an invitation 
to dine with him on that day.’ 


® * * * * * 7 


‘On reaching the general’s quarters, we found that the dinner 
had been ready an hour; but as he was on this day engaged in pre- 
paring his despatches for the Emperor, in which he usually gave 
the most circumstantial accounts of the operations of his army, we 
still found time to spare. General Yermolow, usually called by his 
Christian name, Alexis Petrowitch, is always his own secretary, con- 
fidant, and counsellor. According to the opinion of several distin- 
guished persons of the capital, his confidential correspondence with 
the Emperor Alexander is of the highest interest, as it is replete 
with sublime sentiments, patriotic views, disinterested advice, and 
impartiality ; this modern Belisarius having no other ambition than 
the true prosperity of his country, and the splendour of his 
sovereign’s throne. 

* Whilst this indefatigable chief was thus engaged in his nume- 
rous duties, I walked with several officers in the garden belonging 
to the tower, which, being on an elevated situation, commanded 
many fine prospects. In passing through the dining-room [ ob- 
served at the head of the table a plate of soup which was quite 
cold, and I was informed that the general never ate anything hot, 
his dinner being usually served long before he sat down.’ 

* * * * * * * 


‘I thought, from all that I had heard respecting the treacherous 
character of the inhabitants of Asia, that General Yermolow ap- 
| peared too careless of his personal safety, by absenting himself from 
us, and venturing beyond the reach of a sentry, accompanied only 
by some of the country people, probably spies, who, like the rest of 
the inhabitants of the Caucasus, never part with their daggers even 
in their sleep. 1 made this remark to some of the officers, who re- 
plied, that the general trusted so much to the respect which he in- 
spired even to his most inveterate enemies, that he never thought 
of danger; and he was moreover persuaded, that were he to act 
otherwise, he would lose much of the prestige he enjoyed among a 
people, who prize nothing so highly as personal courage. 
| * Yermolow spends most of his afternoons in active occupations, 
and generally in the company of the young aid-de-camps, whom he 
takes a pleasure in forming; but to none of whom he ever shows 
the least partiality, which frequently excites jealousy, and spreads 
disunion among the officers of an army. Eis orders, whether written 
or verbal, are intrusted by him to the one who happens to be near 
his person. 

fi have learned from persons who have known General Yermo- 
low from his youth, that he always took the greatest pleasure in 
literary pursuits, and is deeply read in the classics. It is not sur- 
prising then if, with his studious babits, he should detest both 
drinking and gambling, the last of which, so difficult to repress 
among his countrymen, he never tolerates. Indeed, it is the only 
thing in which he is intolerant, particularly if he feels any esteem 
for the person addicted to this vice. 

‘In the evening, when the friends who form his society withdraw, 
and his occupations permit it, he returns to his books and papers ; 
and as he never uses a watch, he seldom quits his studies till the 
sentry stationed near his window, who is purposely placed there by 
his friends, reminds him of the lateness of the hour, by the noise he 
makes when he is relieved. He then throws himself on his couch, 
- |and before cannon announces the dawn, he is already on foot and 
visiting the camp. Such is the invariable conduct of a man bearing 
the weight of a multitude of cares, fatigues, and responsibility, in 
- |the most extensive and complicated government of the Russian 
empire, especially at a time when its southern frontiers are in a 
state of insurrection, To treat the soldiers as if they were his own 
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prothers ; to spare their blood as much as possible, and insure and 
consolidate their successes; to make himself loved and respected 
by all those under his orders; to be neither rash nor timid, as says 
the Latin motto of his coat of arms ;—such is Alexei Petrowitch 
to his friends and his enemies. 

‘The baneful influence exerted by Russia in the affairs of my 
unhappy country, and the total impossibility of my again finding an 
asylum in that empire, must render unsuspected the sentiments 
which I here avow, and which are dictated only by a regard for 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury-Lanz.—The Brigand—The Legion of Honour—And Masaniello. 
Covent GarveEN.-The Carnival at Naples—Hide and Seek—And Neuha’s Cave 








truth and impartiality, and by the respect I feel for a man whose 
public and private virtues render him an object of general esteem 
and admiration, except only to a few envious courtiers, inimical to 
the true interests of their country.’ 


After Van Halen had served with the Army of the Caucasus for 
some time, and gained the confidence and esteem of his General 
and brother officers, it appears that the court of ‘St Petersburgh 
found out that they had got a liberal in their ranks, and consequently 
an order, signed by the Emperor Alexander, is dispatched to 
Teflis, requiring his immediate arrest and expulsion from the Rus- 
sian territory. The feeling manner in which General Yermolow 
breaks this unwelcome intelligence to him; his intimation that he 
will take on himself the responsibility of not enforcing the more 
humiliating part of his instructions ; and finally, the handsome way 
in which the General, on parting, insists on Van Halen’s using his 
purse, and his name if necessary, complete the picture of this gal- 
lant, liberal, and enlightened soldier. 


A BOROUGHMONGER. 





A TENANT of the boroughmonger’s declines letting a son enter his 


service, because he has better hopes for him :—upon which a dia- | 


logue ensues, which concludes thus :— 


rage. ‘ Depend upon it, I will remember you! Your pride shall 
have a downfal! God damn it! is it come to this? Shall a rascal 
that farms his forty acres, pretend to beard the lord of the manor ? 
] will tread you into paste! Let me advise you, scoundrel, to shut 
up your house and fly, as if the devil was behind you ! 
think yourself happy, if I be not too quick for you yet, if you escape 
in a whole skin! 1 would not suffer such a villain to remain upon 
my land a day longer, if I could gain the Indies by it!’ 

‘ Not so fast, your honour,’ answer Hawkins, sturdily. ‘ I hope 
vou will think better of it, and see that I have not been to blame. 

ut if you should not, there is some harm that you can do me, and 
some harm that you cannot. Though I am a plain, working man, | 
your honour, do you see? yet I am a man still. No; I have gota’ 
lease of my farm, and I shall not quit it o’ thaten. I hope there is 
some law for poor folk, as well as for rich.’ 

Mr Tyrrell, unused to contradiction, was provoked beyond bear- 
ing at the courage and independent spirit of his retainer. There 
was not a tenant upon his estate, or at least not one of Hawkins’s | 


* Very well, friend; very well!’ replied Mr Tyrrel, foaming with | 


You may | 


_ delightful actress herself took part in all of them. 


Drury Lang anp Covent GarpEeN.—THE ILLUMINATIONS. 

| Tue recent extraordinary performances, at two great Houses which 
| the Tatler is not privileged to criticise, have so absorbed the public 
| attention as to render, for the moment, the mimic energies of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden but of secondary interest, to Play- 
goers no less than to the rest of the community. It was at first 
announced that the above Theatres were to be closed last night, on 
account of the illuminations; but the Managers, on second 
thoughts, seem to have deemed it expedient to leave open these 
favourite channels of the people’s feelings. 


There was no novelty among the pieces selected, and therefore 
nothing to invite particular criticism. In truth, we know not what 
passed within the walls, but we guess that the Air, now more than 
ordinarily national, of ‘ God Save the King,’ was the chief attrac- 
| tion of the evening, and that the enthusiasm which pervaded all 
ranks out of doors was partaken both by actors and audiences. In 
the streets, the ¢heatre of our observation, the enlightened testimo- 
nies in approbation of the King and Reform seemed to afford to the 
gazers unmingled gratification; Every Man in his Humour seemed 
inclined to personate The Good-natured Man, from. a persuasion 
that notwithstanding the late partial failure of the School of Reform, 
it could not but succeed on a second representation, aided as it 
must be by the popular WiLL. F. F. 





Frencu Puays. 
Ir is now half-past twelve o’clock, and Madame ALBER?’s benefit 
just finished. The reader will consequently conclude that it will 
be barely possible to give any detailed criticism upon the evening’s 
performance, seeing that three pieces were represented, and the 
They were 
Julien, La Fiancée du Fleure, and Les Rendez-vous Bourgeois. 


We have by turns sympathized with her touching and sweet 


mediocrity of fortune, whom the general policy of landowners, and | sorrow and her passionate gushes of tears in the first, with 


still more the arbitrary and uncontrollable temper of Mr Tyrrel, did | 
not effectually restrain from acts of open defiance. 


| her naive and amusing coquetry in the second; and with her 


‘ Excellent, upon my soul! God damn my blood! but you are | adroit and lively deportment as a managing; chamber-maid, 


a rare fellow. You have a lease, have you? You will not quit, | 
not you! a pretty pass things are come to, if a lease can protect 
such fellows as you against the lord of the manor! But you are | 
for a trial of skill? Oh, very well, friend, very well! With all my | 
soul! Since it is come to that, we will show you some pretty | 
sport before we have done! But get out of my sight, you rascal ! 
I have not another word to say to you! Never darken my doors 
again.’—Caleb Williams. 





— Mr Dandridge, an English naturalist who lived about a cen- 
tury ago, was a renowned butterfly-hunter, and pursued his sport 
with such eagerness, as to give rise to some amusing incidents. On 
one occasion, a countryman at work in the fields, having for some 
time contemplated him, with his arms extended, hotly pursuing 
over hedges and ditches nothing, that he could see, at length took 
pity on the poor lunatic (as the man supposed him to be) overtook 

im in his mad career, and pinned him down vi et armis, that he 
might not run himself to death; the consequence of which was a 
bitter exclamation, that only served to confirm the countryman in 
his opinion,—* The purple Emperor’s gone! The purple Emperor's 
gone !” 

Persecution.—It is not generally known that Fontenelle, in 
1718, was on the point of losing his pensions, place, and liberty, for 
having published in France, twenty vears before, what may be called 
‘An Abridgment of the learned Van Dale’s Treatise on Oracles,’ 
in which he had taken particular care to retrench and modify the 
original work, so as to give no unnecessary offence to fanaticism. 
A Jesuit had written against Fontenelle, and he had not deigned to 
make him any reply; and that was enough to induce the Jesuit, 
Le Tellier, confessor to Louis XIV, to accuse Fontenelle to the 


| in the last piece. 


She is a charming little creature, and richly 


merits the ample encouragement and applause she received. 


| The whole company have played with inordinate spirit and 


good humour; and as for Laporte, who handsomely took a 
character in each piece, we should feel gratified in compensating 
him for the month’s laughter he has compressed for us into one 
evening. His personation of a River-God in costume, with a 
stone pitcher under his arm, was worthy of our own immortal 
MunDEN. 

‘ God Save the King’ was played by the’ Band, after the first 
piece, and was received by the audience with that marked applause 
which none but a popular Sovereign can ever expect to obtain. 

C. 





A Human Devit.—Oh God of mercy! If any man can resemble 
that malignant being who is described as actually employed in the 
destruction of thy works, is it not the persecutor ?—Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary. 


— The word Alligator is said to be thus derived:—When the 
Spanish first saw this creature in South America, they called it 
Lagarto, which is the Spanish word for lizard. The English heard 
the name, and put the indefinite article before it, calling it a Lagarto ; 
afterwards changed by quick pronunciation to Alligato; now 





King of atheism (!)—Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. 


Alligator. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





Counterretr Gotp.—A German, Dr Hermstad, has discovered 
a mixture of metals, which is not only of the colour of real gold, 
but also possesses its hardness, all its ductility, and the same specific 
weight. The inventor, however, does not assert that it is as 
salinaubie as gold; and there can be no doubt that if he had 
met with that quality in it, he would not have failed to mention it ; 
for in that case he would have found the secret which has been so 
long and so vainly sought by the alchymists. This material is thus 
composed :—Out of twenty-four parts, equal in weight, there are 
sixteen of platina, seven of pure copper, and one of pure zinc; this 
is to be covered wtth powdered charcoal, and placed in a crucible‘ 
on a strong fire, until the fusion has reduced the three into one 
mass, which will be the said counterfeit gold.—Journal des Con- 


naissances Usuelles. 


Cuericat Anecpote.—Some years ago, when the march of pul- 
pit oratory was less advanced than at present, a number of pious 





arishioners resolved to compliment their beloved pastor with a 
lovee, and after a great deal of scraping together and gathering up, 
they accumulated funds sufficient to purchase a saddle, which was 
forthwith dispatched to the minister, with an intimation that the 
horse would be sent to his worship at a more convenient season. 
Week after week, however, passed on, and no word of the minister’s | 
nag. This dilatoriness will never do, thought the reverend gentle- | 
man; and accordingly, one Sunday afternoon, he took occasion to | 
introduce the subject, in winding up a thundering discourse on the 
unspeakable loveliness of Charity. “ Now my friends;’’ said the | 

reacher, “ if that said horse be na nipping grass out by at the manse | 
in a day or twa, I ken what I'll do!” Were the minister smote the 
pulpit in a manner that made the hearts of the congregation melt 
within them like wax—while he, stern man, continued his appeal 
to their pecuniary feelings so long, and repeated the fearful threat, 
**1 ken what I’ll do,” so often, that one doughty heritor could 
suppress his alarm no longer. “ And what the devil will ye do, 


just sell the saddle!” 


17th century, returning one night to the Abbey of St Victor, at 
eleven o’clock, was refused admittance by the porter, on the plea 
that the prior had absolutely forbidden the doors to be opened at 
so late an hour. A good deal of altercation ensued; at last the 
poet slipped a piece of gold under the door, which was quickly 
opened. When fairly in, he pretended he had left a book on the 
stone, where he had been sitting during the dispute, and begged the 
porter to go for it. Encouraged by the generosity of the poet, the 
man readily complied. In the meanwhile, Santeuil fastened the 
door; and the porter, half-naked, was obliged to stand knocking in 
his turn. “ I cannot let you in,” said the poet; “ I am very sorry 
for it: but the prior has given positive orders not to have the 
doors opened at so late an hour.’’—“ I let you in,” said the porter, 
in a very humble tone. “ So you did,” replied Santeuil; ‘‘ and I 
will do you the same good turn for the same price.’’—The porter 
not liking to sleep in the street, and fearful likewise of losing his 
place: slipped the piece of gold under the door again; saying, “I 
thought a poet’s money would not stay long with me;” and so 
gained admittance. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 


ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 
[By Mr Know gs.} 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. 
Edric, Mr Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson. 
Edwy, MrSinclair. Oswald, Mr Honner. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. 
Ethelred, Miss Swift. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. 
Guthrum, MrCooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscer, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
Priest, Mr Dowsing. Boy, Master Fenton. 


Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Arnold, Mr Cathie. 

Edith, Miss Faucit. 


In the course of the Evening, P. De Winter’s Overture to ‘ DasUnterbrochene | 


Opferfest ; and A. Lee’s Overture to ‘ The Invincibles.’ 


After which will be Exhibited, the New and Splendid DIORAMA, designed and 


painted by Mr STANFIELD. 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
{Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.] 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 


Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 
Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, hisson, Mr Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B Hill. 
Hector, Miss Poole. Guillaume, Master Richardson. 





sir,” exclaimed he. ‘“ Why, man,” said the minister coolly, “ I'll | 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 


AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE, 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
{Adapted by Sir Georce Smarr.) 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr ey 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘The Island.’ 
[By Mr Peaks.) 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 


Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 


Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 


Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, The Exquisites ; and Neuha’s Cave. 








SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND; OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 


Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon. Shelah, Miss Ellis. 

Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 

Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O’Connell, Mr C.Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 

Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 


Toconclude with the Comic, Local and Musical Entertainment, entitled 


SHAKSPEARE’S FESTIVAL. 


| 

| Preceded by Mozart’s Grand Overture to ‘‘ [1] Don Giovanni.” 
. | 
One Goop Turn Deserves ANoTHER.—Santeuil, a poet of the | 


| Miss Simper, Miss Nicol. 


Rosalind Arden, Miss Somerville. Anne Hathaway, Miss Vincent. 
Sally, Miss Jordan. Betty, Miss Rumens. 
Mr Shakspeare Arden, Mr Williams. George Hart, Mr Maitland. 
Frederick Montague, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Guy Colthead, Mr Vale. 
Gaius, Mr Gough. Cauliflower, Mr C. Hill. 
Glump, Mr Webb. Mortcloth, Mr Asbury. 


In Act I.—A Dance, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Comic Operetta, to be called, 
PECCADILLOES. 
[By Mr Raymonp.} 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 


| Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby.- 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 





After which a New Comedietta, in Three Acts, entitled 
“THE TIMES.” 

The New Overture by G. A. Macfarren, of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Miss Nancy Nightingale, Mrs Humby. Rachel, Miss Wells. 
Mrs Cosey, Mrs Glover. 

Captain Lance, Mr Green. Mr Nicholas Scratch, Mr Wilkinson. 


Mr Muz, Mr Marshall. Humphrey Honeysuckle, Mr Barnett. 
| Walter Wasp, Esq. Mr J. Russell. 








| To conclude with a New Grand Melodramatic Military Spectacle, called 
| THE FRENCH SPY. 

(By Mr Haings.} 

The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 


French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 


Oswith, Mr F. Wallack. Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 


| or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
} Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. 
| The Generul, Mr Tilbury. 
Caotain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. 


Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 

Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 

Ensign Leievre, Mr Seymour 
Serjeant Beauvirre, Mr Marshall. 

: Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
| Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
| The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 

Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. 


Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 





} 
| 
| 


Scenes in the Circle.—The Assassin of Dijon. 


CospurGc TuHeatre.—The Red Banner—Forty Thieves 


+—Mutiny at the Nore. 


|Sapter’s Wet.s.—The Nationals—The Miller’s Maid 
—Senor Valli—The Brigand’s Wife—The Bro- 


thers of Turin. 


City Vaupevit_e.—Intrigue—The Breakfast Table— 


New Ballet—The Weathercock. 











Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 


In the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘Les Deux Aveugles,’ and 


[aes AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
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